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Pattison was a man who, in many ways, did not
do himself justice.    As a young man, his was a severe
and unhopeful mind, and the tendency to despond
was increased by circumstances.    There was some-
thing in the quality of his unquestionable ability which
kept him for long out of the ordinary prizes of an
Oxford career; in the class list, in the higher com-
petition for Fellowships, he was not successful.   There
are those who long remembered the earnest pleading
of the Latin letters which it was the custom to send
in when a man stood for a Fellowship, and in which
Pattison set forth his ardent longing for knowledge,
and his narrow and unprosperous condition as a poor
student.     He always came very near; indeed, he
more than once won the vote of the best judges; but
he just missed the prize.    To the bitter public dis-
appointments of 1845 were added the vexations caused
by private injustice and ill-treatment.    He turned
fiercely on those who, as he thought, had wronged
him, and he began to distrust men, and to be on the
watch for proofs of hollowness and selfishness in the
world and in the Church.    Yet at this time, when
people were hearing of his bitter and unsparing say-
ings in Oxford, he was from time to time preaching
in village churches,  and preaching sermons which
both his educated and his simple hearers thought
unlike those of ordinary men in their force, reality,
and earnestness. But with age and conflict the disposi-
tion to harsh and merciless judgments strengthened
and became characteristic.    This, however,  should
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